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Sketch of the Life of Sarah B. Upton. 

Sarah Biddle Thomson, daughter of Peter 
and Rebecca Owen Thomson, was born in the 
city of Philadelphia on New Year's day, 1797. 

Her constitution was so frail that it was 
only by the most vigilant care that her life 
was preserved through her infancy; and in 
later years she has been frequently heard to 
say that she did not remember one day with- 
out pain ; so that early in the race, began the 
struggle between an unusually clear and vig- 
orous intellect and a physical organization 
which, though possessed of much elasticity 
and tenacity, made her throughout her life 
a prey to frequent and varying attacks of 
disease. 

In the few glimpses we have of her child- 
hood and early girlhood, she is pictured as 
bright and active, eager for study and for 
play, and contending bravely with the bead- 
aches which would be her persistent attend- 
ants, notwithstanding the care taken to con- 
quer them by such methods as were approved 
in that day, but to which methods, in later 
life, she ascribed some of the suffering to 
which she was afterwards subjected. Writes 
an aunt, about this period—“ Sarah complains 
so cheerfully of her head, when she complains 
at all, that I hope it is not very bad.” 

Eldest daughter of the house, as years went 
on, the young “ book-worm” and “ walking 
encyclopedia,’ as she was playfully called, 
figures also as right hand woman of her deli- 
cate mother, in the care of younger children, 
and she it was who seems to have taken care 
of them at night and through illnesses inci- 
dent to childhood. To her also, as letters 
show, would be assigned the preparation of 





family, and her judgment appears early to 


have developed to a degree which made her| 


the special confident of all her family, trusted 
by her mother, and the companion, in his in- 
tellectual pursuits, of her father. 

Of her spiritual life at this time, there is 
little record, as no diary has been preserved 
of any period of her life, and she seems as yet 
to have written few letters, but she frequently 
in after life remarked, that, as a young girl 
she loved best of all books—the Bible of course 
excepted—the lives of the early Friends, and 
that a “Journal,” new to her, of one of the 
religious Society in which she had a birth- 
right membership, was welcomed as a trea- 
sure, and eagerly read in some quiet corner. 


This was perhaps the more remarkable from True it also was, that while she would not 
the fact that ber father kept abreast of the “strain her eyes in the dark,” as was her 
times ir which he lived, and the only restric. wont to say, yet when the light did shine out 
tion put upon her selection of reading matter, of darkness, her guided activities found many 
it would appear, was his remark that if she channels of unobtrusive usefulness and quiet 
would read no novels until thirty years of influence, productive of more fruit than she 
age, she might then read all she chose. Long herself realized. Not that she made no mis- 
afterwards, when the direction of younger takes—she acknowledged many —and her 
minds devolved on her, she would recur to letters prove that she felt “the chaff must be 
the wisdom which preserved for her the burned with unquenchable fire, and the heart 
healthful intellectual taste, that, uncloyed by ‘purged, before it is fitted for the impress of 
the unrealities and glamour of fiction, could holiness to the Lord.” To H. and 8. M. W., 
relish the good and the beautiful in the wide in 1829, she writes: i ; 

realm of the True, with a pleasure far greater) “I know full well what it is to feel dead in 
than the feverish excitement, called pleasure, trespasses and sins, and though I do not for- 
of the devotee of imagination—a pleasure get thatit is the ‘rebellious’ who are to ‘dwell 
which never left her, for even in extreme age in a dry land,’ yet I also firmly believe that 
and amid physical infirmities, her mind could |these trials of our faith are permitted for our 
still grasp the topics of the day, and when at | good, for the purification of our hearts from 
length the hour came in which sight and|thecorruptions of our natures—that weshould 
hearing and speech all failed her, and her only|have more deeply impressed upon us the 
means of communication with those about |nothingness of self, and the dependence we 


her was by motions, her physician remarked 
that “every motion was intelligent.” 

The earliest written record which has been 
found of her feelings about the great problem 
of life is contained in a letter to a young friend 
in the autumn of 1820—she writes—“ I believe 
the safest and best path, in every situation, 
is to cast all our care upon a wise and over- 
ruling Providence, who, we may in faith be- 
lieve, orders all things for our benefit. The 
idea that such an omniscient Power is con- 
stantly watching over us, has often been con- 
soling to me in hours when I have felt dis- 
satisfied with my little usefulness in the world; 
and the firm persuasion that we are all placed 
in the situation for which we are best fitted, 
has often taken the load from my heart, and 
made me rejoice in an existence which before 
seemed only a burden. I believe it is quite 
necessary to our happiness here to feel that 
we are in a degree, at least, useful, and if we 
only add to the comfort or pleasure of one 
individual, we may think ourselves filling a 
situation in society for which we ought to be 
grateful.” Thus, at twenty-three, sbe looked 
onward, and when, at more than eighty-four, 
on the very verge of time, the aged pilgrim 


life, after its many trials and provings of faith 
and patience, it was with the same calm trust 
in an overruling Power, that she testified that 
“the endeavor to do right saved a great deal 
of trouble, and secured more happiness and 
peace than could be gained in seeking our 
own gratification, instead of waiting on the 
Lord to find out what was right.” 

Naturally earnest, and active almost to in- 
|tensity, it was her constant endeavor to lay 
her will at the feet of her Creator and to wait 
for his guidance. True it was that 

“She would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know ; 
She would be dealt with as a child 
And guided where to go.” 








took a solemn look backward on her path of 
the summer home in the country for the! 


have upon the Source and Fountain of all 
good, for every good thought and feeling of 
the soul. Let us then have faith in God, and 
have it towards ourselves. Let us believe that 
all these things shall work together for our 
| good. I have felt, many times, dear S., when 
with thee, that heavenly good was very near 
thee, and I have even felt ready to envy thee, 
and have checked the feeling. I am con- 
vinced, fully convinced, of one thing as it re- 
spects myself, that there is no progress to be 
gained without frequent retirement for recol- 
lection and prayer, without a constant en- 
deavor to cherish such a state of mind as to 
be able to lift up the heart in desires for 
|preservation in all circumstances and occu- 
| pations. 

“T believe that much is lost for want of an 
attention to the very gentle intimations that 
we are often favored with to draw near and 
worship. As we sit in our social circles, and 
in the midst of our most active employments, 
have we not felt, do we not often feel the little 
impressions that, attended to, would give 
ability to receive instruction, if not consola- 
tion and strength. But the Tempter knows 
this, and then does he do all that he can to 
binder us by presenting in rapid succession 
the busy thoughts that chain us to the 
world.” 

Again, to the same friend she writes, “ This 
one lesson I have learned by many a season 
of want, that the hidden root of life is often 
as much strengthened and nourished by a 
patient abiding under poverty and fasting, as 
by the more sensible enjoyment of that food 
which the fainting soul so ardently craves. 
Let us then, my beloved friend, cast all our 
cares and anxieties with unshaken confidence 
upon that all-wise, overruling Providence who 
ordereth all things aright—believing that 
trials patiently endured, blessings gratefully 
received, all things shall work together for 
good to those who love and trust Him.” 

To H. and S. M. W.—“ Poor as I feel my- 
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self to be, there is such a rich consolation in 
the evidence of having chosen the service of 
Christ before earthly gratification, 
well deserves all we can sacrifice. 
solations of the Gospel! 
to bear testimony that in deep affliction the 
believer has the assurance that the Judge of 


all the earth doeth well—in anxiety for the |of taxation*, some Azorean Danton demand- 
future there is confidence in an overruling ed redress of grievances. 
Providence—amid the burry and bustle ofjincome tax!” he cried. 
Time there is the calming influence of the|“ Tithes!” echoed the mob, “and liberty to 


ever-blessed Spirit.” 
“The calming influence of the ever-blessed 
Spirit!” 


lence—but also, in the after years—through 


long illnesses, with their forced and uncon-| 
genial inactivity, and through periods of com- 
parative isolation in remote country scenes, 
this influence shone out conspicuously, to the} 
delight and comfort of the friends who sought 
her society, or enjoyed the letters she wrote 


or dictated to them. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 


A Summer in the Azores. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


The strects of Fayal, like those of the other 
islands, are very narrow, and paved with ob-lin every pose. 
long blocks of stone. Little or no soil accumu- 
lates upon the pavement, and they are quite 


clean. Now and then, a small boy appears 


with a short pick, and a broom of fresh box- 
twigs; and, digging out the weeds that spring 


up between the stones, he carries them off in 
a basket. 


The main streets have sidewalks, often not 


wide enough for two to walk abreast, and but 
slightly raised above the street. The side 
streets have only a row of wider stones in the 
middle of the road for foot-passengers. 


One finds entertainment enough in the ever- 


shifting scenes of the streets, Early in the 
morning the tide of travel begins to surge. 
The Pico boats, with their picturesque lateen 
sails, come in bringing the market people and 
their produce, Men and women are carried 
ashore through the surf, on the shoulders of 
the bare-legged boatmen, and come swarming 
up through the water-gates into the Rua de 
San Francisco. All their burdens are carried 
on their heads: men in rude sandals of cow- 
hide, with the hair left on, balancing great 
baskets of wood for the baker, and their bands 
full beside; others with the same commodity 
bound about with an iron hoop, like an over- 
grown cart-wheel, steadying it with one hand 
only. 


There is a Fayal man, with his basket of 


cucumbers carefully covered with ferns, on 
the back of his neck, supported by a pole 
over his right shoulder. Women with flaring 
black baskets piled high above their heads 
with red and yellow apricots; or, perhaps, 
with fluffy white ducks whose broad yellow 
bills rest on the rim; others running easily 
under the weight of immense melon-shaped 
squashes, carefully poised upon their heads, 


atop of which in a cabbage-leaf’ is a pat of 


fresh butter. 
The farmer comes in from the country with 
his cart drawn by an ox and a cow yoked to- 


that it he 
The con- 
Yes, I feel willing |ese peasant. 


There, indeed, was the main-spring'plaustrum with its tympana or solid orbed 
of her life—not only in the “ hurry and bustle” 
of a youth and earlier womanhood—passed 
amid the manifold attractions and occupations 
of a large city circle, which, while it was re- 
moved from fashion and gaiety, was still most 
active in all matters of culture and benevo- 


THE FRIEND. 


| gether. It is made from one piece of wood, 
‘|with a wicker body. Its solid wheels and 
avy axle slowly revolve together with a 
terrific creak, dear to the heart of the Fayal- 
There was formerly a law that 
|the axles must be soaped before entering the 
‘city. A revolution occurring as to the basis 


are driven attached to a wooden drag, whose 
lower surface is studded with iron spikes and 
sharp bits of lava. A long rope from the 
right horn of the off ox, is held in the driver's 
hand. 

I saw a barefooted girl of thirteen driving 
one pair of cattle; her little brother of seven 
sat on the drag, and drove a second pair, and 
their father the third. Two men turned over 
the straw with wooden pitchforks made of a 
single piece of wood, cleft into three tines at 
one end. 

After the threshing, the straw was raked 
off with cumbrous wooden rakes, the grain 
swept up into a windrow, a flag raised to show 
the direction of the wind, and men with wood- 
en shovels tossed up the wheat into the air, 
against the wind, to winnow it. The whole 
scene was truly Oriental and picturesque. 

The corn-mill of Fayal is like the mola asi- 
naria of the Romans. The lower story of 


© 
« 


“Down with the 
“Give us tithes!” 


squeak our carts through the streets!” The 
|wicker cart of the Azores is like the Roman 


|wheels, to which Virgil often alludes, and to 
which he constantly applies the adjectives 
'gementia and stridentia, [groaning and creak- 
jing. ] 

Yonder is a group of women at a well. 
Their tall wooden buckets, shaped like old- 
fashioned wooden churns, and holding six or 
seven gallons, stand on the stone curb. How/|some of the houses is used as a mill. A cow 
skilfully each in turn throws down and dips|is harnessed to a crank, as the horse is in a 
‘the pail! and with what assurance of strength,| New England cider-mill. Her eyes are cov- 
/hand over hand, with long reaches, they draw ered with funnel-shaped, tin blinders; and 
‘it up dripping from the fern-clad well! Then, |sbe travels in a circle, turning one stone upon 
rolling up a little pad for it to rest upon, each ‘another, and grinding a bushel of corn in an 
with another's help, lifts the heavy bucket to|hour. There are a few windmills of rude 
her head. How the last one is to manage, 'construction, but the cow-mill and the scrip- 
becomes a problem. Two already laden dex-|tural hand-mill are the common methods of 
terously raise it, not a drop spilled from their| grinding the corn. 
own the while; and away they all trot ata| The interiors of their houses are bare and 
swinging gait up the street, chattering like/poor; one room, rafters visible above ; a floor 
rooks, enviable health in every motion, grace jof earth; “woven work of willow-boughs” 

Not even a hand is raised to|sometimes partitioning off one end of the 
steady their burdens. Milk-boys pass bear-;room as a bedroom; a loft above it reached 
ing crooked poles across their shoulders, from | by a ladder, and on the floor a pallet of straw. 
which depend their wooden measures and| There is neither chimney nor stove. The 
pottery jars. fire-place is without crane or andirons, and is 

One accustomed to our time and labor-|merely a broad stone shelf built out from the 
saving machinery, looks with wonder and wall, and on thisa fire of furze and fagots. The 
interest upon the simple industrial methods blinding smoke escapes as best it may through 
of the Azores. Sawhorses and our common'roof and open door. For cooking utensils, 
wood-saw are unknown. Here and there we|there are an iron pot and trivets, and one or 
pass two men by the roadside, lazily pushing |two red pottery jars and saucers. 
back and forth a peculiar saw, fitted into| Meat is a rare article of food with the peas- 
a clumsy wooden frame. There is neither;ant. Coarse corn-cake, baked on a trivet 
wheelbarrow, spade, nor shovel on theislands. lover the coals, hard, sour, heavy, and smoky, 
Boys at work on the breakwater, with coarse '—this with a bit of cheese, fish, or a pepper, 
bags thrown over head and shoulders in place ;and a cup of cold water, is his principal food. 
of hats, carry the dirt in baskets on their} There is little furniture in the room,—a bed, 
heads. A short-handled, square hoe has to|so high as almost to require steps to get into 
serve the purpose of the spade, the use of the jit, with a bright worsted coverlet of domestic 
latter being incompatible with the bare feet |manufacture, like those of our colonial grand- 
of the men; though their soles are so callous-|mothers ; a table; a hand-loom in one corner ; 
ed that they often scratch matches on them !and a few scriptural prints on the walls. In 
in lighting their cigarettes. some cottages one finds the same modifications 

What farming was in the time of David!oftheold Roman lamp, used by our forefathers 
and the prophets, of Homer and of Virgil,|in New England,—a small triangular pan to 
jthat it is to-day in the Western Islands. |hold grease, and a floating wick. There are 
The yoke, the cart, the plough, the harrow, |one or two chairs ; these, however, are seldom 
the threshing-floor, the threshing and thejused by the women, who squat upon the floor, 
winnowing, are precisely like those described |and sew or spin, and card their flax and wool. 
in the Old Testament, the Odyssey, and more| Different members of the same family are 
minutely in the Georgics. The grain is cut|known by such a variety of names, that it is 
with a sickle, and the sheaves bound by men, | difficult to identify them as of one household. 
women, and children, as in the days of Ruth |The wifesometimes takes her husband’s name; 
and Boaz. quite as often she does not. The oldest son 

Near the hut of the well-to-do peasant is ajappropriates some of the father’s ancestral 
hard-trodden, circular floor of pumice, fifteen |names ; the second son, some of the mother’s ; 
to twenty feet in diameter, surrounded by a|neither assuming his father’s family name. 
low rim of weather-beaten stones. This is|The patronymic seems to be of little conse- 
the eira,t or threshing-floor. Over the un-|quence. The personal name is the one to 
bound sheaves, as they lie on the floor, cattle| which importance is attached. 

(To be concluded.) 

inusinialidipinemese 

“God tests his people before He blesses 
them.” 





| 


| 


| 


*The Azorean is now taxed a certain per cent. on 
his actual ineome, 
+ Latin, area, 


















THE FRIEND. | 
a 
. For “The Friend.” lthe boy, in explanation, ‘I was very sick a|satisfied his reason. Intellectually he was no 
Incidents and Reflections. year ago, and the doctor thought I would die;|longer a sceptic. Things stood thus with 

“4 LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” but I got well, and the only way I can keep| him when he was called to attend a little girl 

It sometimes pleases the Lord to make use] well is not to eat fruit. Now, if you would|dying of consumption. Lying on her sick 
of young and feeble instruments to awaken|pray I don’t believe you would want rum. I|bed, she whispered she had something to say 
those who are older to a sense of their situa-|know you have friends who bate to have you|to him; and, when encouraged to speak, said 
tion, or to perform other services. In such|sick as much as my friends do me; so won’t|she had not the courage, but confessed that it 
cases, the effect produced depends on the|you try and keep well? I am going to pray| would relate to his being at peace with God. 
power of Divine Grace which accompanies|for you, anyway.’ “To-morrow morning,” she added, “when I 
the message, or service, and which brings} “1 did not hear this, but the gentleman told|am stronger, I will tell you.” And to-morrow 
conviction to the one to whom it is addressed|me afterwards what the youthful preacber|morning she was dead. The incident made a 
—and this Grace may be extended through|hbad said. What I saw, however, was this:|permanent impression on Dr. Vinton. He 
weak agents, who without its assistance would |tears streaming down the face of the old man}could not cease to ask himself what that little 
have no power to effect any good. opposite, and I heard him say, ‘Pray! yes, I|girl would have said to him on that matter. 

In my school-boy days, I knew a little boy,|will! and you must pray for me.’ The little| He framed one thing after another, and thus 
the son of one of my teachers, who died at|boy, under the guidance of the Spirit, bad|called up before his conscience the persuasions 
an early age, perbaps 8 or 9 years. He was|wrought a good work.” he bimself invented for the little girl. He 
a thoughtful child, and one day asked per-| The writer adds, that since that time, be| became a pious man. 
mission of his mother to visit a neighbor who|bad seen the man exposed to great tempta-| The Spirit of Christ operates on the minds 
kept a house of entertainment for travellers,|tion, but that he had never fallen into the)of children very early in life. Mary Capper 
and sold spirituous liquors to such as wanted |jensnaring habit. His safety resulted from)relates the following incident. “One occa- 
it. He was a man of wealth, and respect-|looking to the Lord for help to overcome the sion, I think I cannot forget, because it is 
ability, and the owner of a large landed pro-|sin that so easily beset him. His feelings sealed by mercy and by experience to this 
perty, and his house was one that was re-|towards the lad who spoke the “ word in due day; though the thing was, in itself, compara- 
garded as reputably kept; I never heard of|season” are thus indicated: “He is beloved,|tively little, and I was then young. Being 
anything like carousing or disorderly conduct |and I have heard a white-haired gentleman, ' tempted to take some fruit in a garden where 
being permitted about the premises. The|with a voice tremulous with emotion, say :|I was unobserved, and being on the point of 
mother discouraged ber child from making|‘ And a little child shall lead them.’ ” gathering it, a sudden check arrested me. I 
the visit, thinking one so young would not be} William Hone, the author of the “Every- cannot distinctly describe it, but 1 walked 
able to accomplish any good. But the im-|day Book,” was at one time a noted infidel from the spot with a sweetness of inward 
pression of duty was so imprinted or renewed |and an active opposer of Christianity. A peace, indescribable, such as I think I had 
on his young mind, that the request for per-|little girl of his, coming under the saving in-'never before known ; and it arose in my heart 
mission to go was repeated at intervals, until |fluence of truth, beeame much concerned for and bas remained in my understanding, tbis 
the mother was unwilling longer to prevent/her father, and obtained a Bible, but knew not is the teaching of the grace of God; or, in 
the visit. Accordingly the child went alone.|how to put it into his bands, for she feared other words, of the Holy Spirit! This, we 
It would be interesting to know what took|his displeasure. She retired to seek Divine bad been taught to believe, would enable us 
place at the interview which resulted—but|guidance. Her father, passing the door of to overcome evil ; but it is not sufficiently un- 
there was probably no one present but them-|the apartment, heard the voice of his child ; derstood; and when gently developed in the 
selves, and it is not known. But I believe it|it was the voice of prayer; she prayed for still, small voice, it is frequently not obeyed ; 
was not long after that the proprietor dis-|him; be became affected, agitated, distressed./and the quick sense of its secret monitions 
continued the sale of liquor. After a little while the family assembled at} becomes less discernible.” 

I recently met with a narrative which|the tea-table, the beverage was banded round,| In Jobn Fothergill’s Life, occurs the follow- 
brought the above incident to my recollec-|but he could not partake. “Is there a Biblejing passage: “ When I was between six and 
tion. The writer of it, was riding in a street|in the house?” he said. “My dear,” replied|seven years old, as near as I can recollect, 
car in one of our cities, when there entered a|bis wife, apprehensive of the proposed repe-|being at some little play with another boy, 
man about 70 years of age. He says: “I no-/tition of the act, “did you not burn every|through the force of a sudden temptation, I 
ticed that he walked unsteadily, but thought| Bible that we had, not leaving so much as|swore an oath, which notwithstanding it was 
it due to the motion of the car. His actions|one?” “Is there any good book, then?” he|to a truth, yet such secret conviction of the 
after he was seated, however, convinced mejinquired. His little daughter, thinking that|evil of so doing in the sight of the Almighty 
that be was intoxicated. By my side sat a|God might be answering her prayer, arose,|God, so affected my mind with sorrow and 
little boy, aged about 8 years; he, with his|took him by the band, and asked him to go|remorse, as made a lasting impression on my 
father, and the old gentleman before men-|with her, and when they bad left the room,|judgment; and also imprinted that warning 
tioned, and myself, constituted the sole occu-jlooking into his face, said, “Father, surely|and fear in my heart in this respect, that I 
pants of the car. I remarked that, after a}you won’t be angry with me; I know youj|never did the like since on any occasion. 
fow moments close scrutiny of the old gentle-|won’t be angry with me; come with me, and| “ Wherefore as I cannot but believe that the 
man by the boy, be addressed his father. I|I will get you one,” and she brought him and| pure law of God, which is light, makes its 
could hear but imperfectly what he said, but/gave him the Bible which for this very pur-|appearance against evil in all, and often in 
I distinguished a ‘ Please, papa, let me speak|pose sbe had procured. tender years; so if a careful regard were 
to him.’ The father answered, ‘No, my boy,| He felt deeply, and, trembling while he|yielded in youth to this inshining of the day 
he will not understand what you say.’ Stilljhanded it back to her, said, “ My child, I can-|of God in secret, many evil practices and de- 
the boy pleaded, and finally I saw him go to|not read this book ; will you read it for me ?”|filing liberties would be prevented, and would 
the side of the old gentleman. Laying his|She did so, and then taking ber in his arms|never get that room in the mind, and in use, 
little hand on the old man’s knee, the boy|he kissed her and said, “Tell me, my child,| which with sorrow we too often observe they 
said, ‘ Please, sir, I am sorry for you.’ The|where did you get this book, and how did|do.” 
half stupid man raised his head and said, ‘ Eh!}you obtain this knowledge of it?” Shetold| 4 prorg of Comfort for Poor Boys.—“ A rich 
what did you say? The boy repeated his|him all. That very evening he accompanied]... » said John GC. Dodge at a meeting of the 
first remark and added: ‘I know what is the|her to the chapel. As they entered the min- aaa of Bowdoir tate ne a 

oops . A eae alumni of Bowdoin College, “cannot give his 
matter with you, for I have seen a great many |ister was engaged in prayer; bis manner and san ths olan ne au { ” 
who had been drinking; but I know how you|address made a powerful impression on the eS Se ee 
me 7 y oe ~_- P nl ge One-half the rich nobodies of the present day 
can stop, and I am sure you want to know, |father’s mind, for he seemed to talk with God. ‘ sce 0 th cule : 
too.’ ‘How,’ answered his hearer. ‘Pray,’|The sermon aided in deepening the i so] WOeN be notably somebodics if they hat emty 
; See ere pid br : ae 'MPFeS-! been obliged to black their own boots when 
answered the boy. ‘Mamma has told me|sion. It was an interesting sight when, two hom h b 4 whiek cooks thal 
whenever I felt tempted to do wrong to pray|or three weeks afterward, that father ap-|p°7% 07, CROP the wood which cooks — 
— Tene ee Agere > “P-! breakfast. 
and God would help me by taking the temp-|peared in that chapel with his wife and nine ——ro——_— 
tation away; and I know He does help me,|children, and openly renounced his infidelity.| Wherein is the candor and honesty of as- 
for many a time when I have wanted some} It is related of Dr. Vinton, that when ajsuming the name of the Society of Friends, 
fruit I have prayed and God always made it| young sceptical physician, a friend persuaded| when we have renounced many of its Chris- 
easy for me not to take any. You see,’ said/him to read “ Butler’s Analogy.” This book|tian testimonies and principles ? 








For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Two Native Africans. 

Early in tbe present century, the ship 
Ganges arrived at Philadelphia, laden with a 
cargo of native Africans, captured in their 
own country and consigned to slavery; but 
recaptured and restored to liberty by virtue 
of United States authority. Information was 
extensively spread, inviting those who were 
in need of such service as these poor people 
might supply, to come forward and make 
arrangements accordingly. The demand was 
liberal, the supply soon exhausted, and the 
cargo distributed in town and country. Two 
of these poor exiles, both of the most promi- 
nent negro type, in feature and in color, were 
transferred to families residing in the southern 
part of Falls township, Bucks county, Pa. 

Vanga (represented as an African princess) 
continued to reside in that locality until the 
close of a long life. She proved a faithful 
and trusted servant ; her conduct was orderly, 
and she was much respected. Through her 
American life, she carried disfigurement from 
the effects of a broken jaw, a monument of 
the horrors of the slave trade. She imbibed 
some of the precepts of Christianity, but still 
retained some of the strange superstitions of| 
her fatherland. Citephab was also faithful 
and valuable in the service of his employers, 
and what is still more interesting, there is 
evidence that be received Christianity in the 
love of it, and became a servant of the Prince 
of Peace. After a few years of acceptable 
tarriance in the locality, he left for distant 
parts; but his name and the favorable im- 
pression which his bearing bad created, were 
afterwards occasionally revived in respectful 
remembrance. Several years later, upon a 
day in wheat harvest, the gatherers had been 
pursuing their avocations, and were pausing) 
briefly from their labors, when Citephah ap-! 
proached ; he and his former employer greeted 
each other cordially, inquired after each} 
other’s welfare, and brought into view some 
of the history of former years. He also spoke 
of his religious experiences, and of his present 
calling and prospects,—“I go wherever the 
Lord sends me.” He afterwards addressed} 
the young men of the company, and imparted | 
interesting and judicious counsel to them, 
which was received without any appearance 
of levity, and with becoming seriousness. 
He appeared happy in the attainment, in the} 
enjoyment, and in the spread of religion ; and 
was apparently a sincere and earnest laborer 
in the vineyard to which he believed himself 
called. The scene and the circumstances were 
of an original and strangely interesting char- 
acter; the appearance and language of the 
ambassador, the attitude of the audience, the 





locality of the demonstration, and the rural 
surroundings, remind us of remote antiquity 
and patriarchal days. This interesting monu- 
ment of the efficacy of divine grace, although 
nurtured in the gross superstitions of bis na- 
tive Jand; and surrounded by the tempta- 
tions, the thwartings, and the discourage- 
ments which doubtless accompanied his sub- 
sequent pilgrimage; yet apparently had re- 
cognized with gladness the light that dawned 
upon his heathenish darkness, had accepted 
the offers of redeeming love and mercy, and 
was cheerfully spending his time and sub- 
stance for the best welfare of his fellow man. 
He tarried but briefly, and then passed on- 
ward, doubtless to pursue his calling in other 
opportunities for religious service, 





THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
MARTHA OR MARY? 
I cannot choose; I should have liked so much 
To sit at Jesus’ feet, to feel the touch 
Of his kind, gentle hand upon my head, 
While drinking in the gracious words he said. 


And yet to serve Him! O Divine employ! 
To minister and give the Master joy; 

To bathe in coolest springs his weary feet, 
And wait upon Him while He sat at meat. 


Worship or service—which? Ah! that is best 
To which He calls me, be it toil or rest ; 

To labor for Him in life’s busy stir, 

Or seek his feet a silent worshipper. 


So let Him choose for us; we are not strong 

To make the choice; perhaps we should go wrong, 

Mistaking zeal for service, sinful sloth 

For loving worship, and so fail of both. 
cceclpealaaseint 


Selected. 
We speak of the realms of the blest, 


Those regions so bright and so fair, 
And oft times are its glories confessed, 
But what must it be to be there. 


We speak of its freedom from sin, 
From sorrow, temptation and care, 
Of trials without and within, 
But what must it be to be there. 


We speak of its service of love, 
The robes which the purified wear, 
The church of the first-born above, 
But what must it be to be there. 


Oh! Lord in this valley of woe, 
Our spirits for heaven prepare, 

That shortly, we also may know 
And feel, what it is to be there. 





Selected. 
THE SILENT MESSAGE. 


Be still, just now, be still! 
Something thy soul hath never heard, 
Something unknown to any song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind or wave, or star, 
A message from the fatherland, afar, 
That, with sweet joy, the homesick soul shall thrill, 
Cometh to thee if thou canst but be still. , 
Be still, just now, be still! 
And know that I that speaketh am thy God. 
The lonely vale of sorrow I have trod, 
T know it all; I know it and can feel 
Thy spirit’s pain, but I that pain can heal. 
Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous skill, 
Hush! I will speak if thou wilt but be still. 
Be still, just now, be still! 
There comes a Presence, very mild and sweet; 
White are the sandals on the noiseless feet, 
It is the Comforter whom Jesus sent 
To teach thee all the words He uttered meant. 
The waiting. willing spirit He doth fill: 
If thou would’st hear his message, soul be still. 


———_+>—__ 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Reminiscences of the Churchman and other 
families, by James Trimble. 


It may be observed that the letters of Geo. 
Churecbman, formerly published in “The 
Friend,” dated previous to 1767, have the 
adjunct, Jr., attached to the signature. It 
seems right to leave on record an explanation 
of this circumstance. 
J. Churchman, the immigrant, was George, 
born at Chester, 7th mo. 13th, 1697. Removed 
with his parents to Nottingham in 1704. His 
peculiarities were quite different from the 
rest of the family, amounting to organic men- 
tal weakness. Looking to others for continued 
instruction in affairs pertaining to business 
and comfort, constituted bis principal im- 
pulses; hence he remained through life a 
ward of his younger brother Johnand nephew 
George. Efforts to engage him in the pursuits 
of personal interest were unavailing. With 
the innocence of a child, and the strength of 





| 


The oldest child of 


a man, he cheerfully performed the requests 
of his caretakers. The precepts and example 
of others in public worship impressed him 
sensibly, observing the proprieties of the oe- 
vasion with due solemnity, when at suitable 
times he was taken to meeting. He died in 
1767. 

In the number of “ The Friend” dated 11th 
mo. 6th, 1880, is a letter of Geo. Churchman 
(the elder) relating to a small Boarding School 
established by him apparently in 1762. The 
publication of this letter, which I had not be- 
fore seen, brought it to my recollection, faintly 
at first, but as the leaves of memory gradu- 
ally unfolded, reminiscences of events and 
circumstances threw sufficient light on the 
history of the school to give it a tangible ex- 
istence. I now distinctly recollect the re- 
mains of a one story brick building that stood 
in a small park surrounding the Churchman 
mansion. It consisted of two rooms, each 
about 15 feet square—all trace of the rural 
structure has long since disappeared. 

In looking over some brief accounts of early 
settlers of Nottingham, made years ago, I 
find the following: “ At Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting held 2nd mo. 28th, 1764, Rebecca 
Trimble, a young woman, appeared at this 
meeting and requested to be received into 
membership with Friends, which in due form 
was complied with.” * * * There is nothing 
on record to indicate her vocation while at 
Nottingham, but comparing dates and other 
circumstances, I am satisfied in the belief that 
she was none other than the “careful, steady 
person as teacher under his direction,” men- 
tioned by G. C. in the aforesaid letter, and 
that this, probably the jirst “suitable Friends’ 
'school in the country,” had a useful existence 
of about 10 years. 

Geo. Churchman the 3d, was small in stature. 
and rather frail of body, but his circumstances 
being easy, he was able to fulfil most of the 
active labors devolving on concerned mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. He was a 
rare instance of an unbroken family line in 
the same meeting through the fourth genera- 
tion of zealous individuals who maintained in 
succession a strict observance of the discip- 
line. He was born 12th mo. 29th, 1764—died 
3d mo. 14th, 1837, on the original homestead 
property taken up by John Churchman, the 
immigrant, 1702, and the name of Church- 
man, (the first that occurs on the records of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting, 4th mo. 20th, 
1730,) disappeared from the minutes, the 
other members of the family having moved 
away. 

Thus terminated the history of a family at 
| Nottingham, possibly more extensively known 
through its several generations, than any 
other in its time in the Society in this coun- 
try, outside of Philadelphia. John the first, 
and Hannab his wife, are shown by the 
minutes of Chester Monthly Meeting, to have 
held its esteem as solid practicable members. 
The foundation they laid for religious and 
temporal prosperity in furtherance of Wm. 
Penn’s special views in settling Nottingham 
(while on his last visit to his province) as- 
sisted in proving the soundness and far seeing 
judgment of that acknowledged moulder of 
historical events. 

Jobn the 2d was chosen at 25 years of age, 
(by men who had been pupils of Robt. Barclay 
and Thomas Ellwood) to the responsible ser- 
vice of clerk and recorder to the Monthly 
Meeting, which he held for twenty years, and 
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George the 2d succeeded him, at the age of|set foot on such a tempestuous sea is most'|to the place of execution, saying that there 


20, to the same position for a like period. 


It was a subject of regret with the descend- 
ants of John Churchman, the minister, that 
a more extended memoir of him had not been 
preserved. There was much in the social 


habits of their grandfather, so promotive of 


the reciprocal interests of the community, 
that they desired the manuscript journal re- 
turned to the family, from which a useful diary 
might be compiled. This, however, seems not 
to have been done. It was his practice when 
able, to assist in the occupations of the farm 
and neighborhood, laying out and building 
roads, draining, levelling for water works, 
utilizing springs, locating and sinking wells, 
&e., without charge.” It was the custom in 
early times to unite for the accomplishment of 
heavy jobs. On such occasions, the venerable 


striking and impressive—more so, indeed,|was no need to bind or carry ber, for she was 
than the failure of it after he had made the quite ready to go. Hopes were entertained 
attempt, and cried out, “ Lord, save me!” lthat she might be induced to recant, and 

Such winds are not only violent, but they |with this view orders were privately given to 
come down suddenly, and often when the sky |the native officers who superintended the 
is perfectly clear—W. M. Thomson's The butchery to reserve her to the last. She was 
Land and The Book. set close to the edge of the precipice and held 
there by the executioners while the slaughter 
a8 roceeded. One by one her fellow-martyrs 
A Madagascar Reminiscence. one crushed into aagebiel bideousness be. 

The probibition of Christian preaching in fore her eyes till she alone was left. But the 
1835 was speedily followed by the flaming/brave girl never flinched. To all offers of 
out of a persecution that waxed even fiercer life she replied simply: “I will not give up 
and fiercer, till it grew into a seven-fold fur-|my faith; let me go with my friends.” In- 
nace of wrath. Old men, children, weak 'furiated by her steadfast calmness the chief 
women, tender girls, went fearlessly to death.'of the ruffians who directed the massacre 
Insignificance could not shield the peasant'struck her savagely on the face and bade her 
who toiled in the rice-fields, high birth and take the oath of abjuration and do homage to 





long service could not save the noble who 
stood beside the throne. ‘1 must obey God 
rather than man in this matter,” said one 


Wm. Jackson once informed the writer, it 
was remarkable what an influence the pre- 


sence of John Churchman exerted over a| gallant fellow, “but I will serve the queen 
company of hardy pioneers. While the cheer- faithfully nevertheless.” The words were 
ful pleasantry of his manner and thoughtful |hardiy spoken when he was a corpse. And 
care for the avoidance of accidents in erecting! at last there came a day when eighteen 
buildings and other critical works, had a ten-|victims at once i 
dency to lighten labor; anything like eee ial the noblest names in Madagascar, were 
levity seldom appeared. This identification dragged before the judges amid the yells of a 
with the interests of the people continued p|ood-thirsty multitude and all condemned to 
through life. In his declining years the young gie 


» amony whom were several 





the gods of the country or die forthwith. But 
her answer was still the same: “I will follow 
my friends.” “She is an idiot, and knows 
not what she says!” said the baffled man; 
“take her away!” She was accordingly re- 
moved from the spot and taken to a distant 
part of the island, where she survived to re- 
count, years later, all the details of a scene 
worthy to be commemorated in words of fire 
like those wherewith the greatest English- 
man of the seventeenth century branded the 


men, irrespective of religious tenets, held it a 
privilege to be allowed to assist in procuring 
his supply of winter fuel. They would ap- 
point a day, chop, haul and prepare a suffi- 
cient quantity, to suit the old fashioned corner 
fire-place in his room, to last till spring. 





Storms on the Sea of Galilee—Placid as the 
surface now is, squalls, and even furious tem- 
pests, are not uncommon at certain seasons 
of the year. “There arose a great storm” at 
the time when Jesus and his disciples sailed 
over it. 


I spent a night on the mountains east of them on men’sshoulders. And those brethren 
the lake. The sun had scarcely set when the 


wind began to blow towards the lake, and it 
continued all night long with constantly in- 
creasing violence ; so that when we descended 
totheshore the next morning the surface of the 
lake was like that of a boiling caldron. The 
wind swept down every valley from the nortb- 
east and east with such fury that no efforts 
of rowers could have brought a boat to land 
at any point along that coast. Caught by a 
wind like that, the disciples must have been 
driven quite across to Gennesaret, as we know 
they were. 

To understand the causes of these sudden 
and violent tempests, we must remember that 


| 
| 


fourteen to be hurled from the Rock of Piedmontese massacre.—London Cor. N. Y. 
Nampaminarina and the remaining four to be Times. 
burned alive. 

| Then—the little band of heroes having re-| Let us be careful in dealing with weak 
fused every offer of life—came the last scene brethren. Rough treatment may alienate 
of all, the description of which, by a native and destroy, where kindness may attract and 





\eye-witness, may bear comparison with any-|save. “Restore such a one in the spirit of 
ithing in Fox’s “Book of Martyrs,” or the meekness.” Lacking that spirit, we are dis- 


annals of the Scottish Covenanters. ‘qualified for the work of restoration. It is 
“ When the sentences were all pronounced easy enough to point out the fault of a brother. 
and the officer had gone back to the place of The use of strong and cutting language is not 
the chief authorities they took those eighteen |a difficult art. But to win one who has gone 
away to put them to death. They tied them ‘astray, making him feel grateful while his 
\by the hands and feet to long poles and carried errors are shown him, is an art not easily ac- 
quired, but one well worth learning, and of 
spoke and spoke to the people as they were | happiest results in its practice.—~Selected. 
being carried along. And some who looked | 
upon them said that their faces were like the| Sojourner Truth, the well-known colored 
faces of angels. * * And as they took the lecturer, who died lately, is generally sup- 
four that were to be burned alive to the place | posed to have reached the age of 108, although 
of execution, these Christians sang the hmyn, |the date of her birth is uncertain. For almost 
‘When our hearts are troubled then remember three quarters of a century she delivered lec- 
us. And when they came to Faravohitra tures from the East to the West upon temper- 
there they burned them, fixed between split ance and politics. She was born a slave, in 
spars. And there was a rainbow in the|the State of New York, and spent the early 
heavens at the time. They prayed as long part of her life—until 1817, when slavery was 
as they had any life, and they died softly and ;abolished in that State—in hard work in the 
gently. And all the people were amazed who |fields of her many masters. Her parents were 
beheld the burning of them there.” |brought from the coast of Guinea, and sold as 
| Equally cruel was the fate of the heroic slaves on arriving in the United States. Her 


ooo 





the lake lies low—six hundred and eighty fourteen who were doomed to the fatal rock. |real name—or that which had been given her 
feet below the sea; that the water-courses |They were suspended with cords passed round | by ber first master—was Isabella Hardenburg, 





have worn or washed out profound ravines 'their bodies over the brink of a fearful preci- 
and wild gorges; and that these act like great pice. An awful hush fell upon the fierce 
funnels, to draw down the cold winds from multitude that crowded the summit of the} 
the mountains. rock as the executioner camé to the spot 

We pitched our tents on the shore, and re-| where the swinging forms hovered in midair, | 
mained for three days and nights exposed to| with the glorious panorama below outspread | 
that vehement wind. The whole lake was'as if in mockery before the eyes that were so 
lashed into fury ; the waves repeatedly rolled |soon to be closed forever. Once more, and 
up to our tent-door, tumbling over the ropes |for the last time, mercy was offered to each 
with such violence as to carry away the tent-|victim in turn on condition of renouncing the 
pins. It was no matter of wonder to me,/|Cbristian faith. The firm refusal that an- 
therefore, that they toiled and rowed hard all | swered it was barely uttered when the dooms- 
that night “over the sea toward Capernaum ;”| man’s axe flashed and fell, the rope parted, 


but, becoming dissatisfied with it, it is said 
that she went out into the wilderness, and 
prayed to the Lord to give her an appropriate 
name. After praying for some time she heard, 
she said, the name “Sojourner” whispered to 
her, as she was to travel “up and down,” and 
afterward “ Truth” was added to it to signity 
that she should preach nothing but truth to 
all men. Sojourner bad a tall, masculine- 
looking figure—she was almost six feet high 
—and talked in a deep, guttural, powerful 
voice that made many people who heard her 
think that she was a man, and was imposing 





and how natural their amazement and terrorland the mangled body fell on the rocks far 
at the sight of Jesus walking on the waves! |below. 
The faith of Peter in desiring and daring to' There wasa young girl, who walked quietly 


upon them by masquerading as a woman. 
She could neither read nor write, but was 
very eloquent. She is said to have been in- 
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a 


strumental in reclaiming hundreds of bad | cans travelling i in Europe fall into the common| ground stream. The entrance was wide and 


men and women. 


or ** The Friend.’”’ 

In consideration that old wine is, at times, 
better than new, the following selections from 
epistles written about half a century ago, 
showing forth a timely, friendly caution re- 
specting the temptation of Ephraim, (Hosea 
vii. 8, 9), or too ready association with others 
even for benevolent objects, are herewith sub- 
mitted for publication in “The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Epistle of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of 1833, to London Yearly Meeting. 
Your acceptable epistle of last year being 

received and read among us, we note your 

expression of desire that we “ may be favored 
to labor to support the Gospel in its purity ; 


that thus we might partake of the fruits of 


the Spirit which are righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” To experience this, 
is there not, dear friends, an absolute neces- 
sity of more complete separation from every 
thing that defiles or unfits for communion 
with Him, who is the source of all perfection, 
and the glory of his devoted children? Hav- 
ing this unclouded conviction, and viewing 
the state of the church, we are bowed ina 
fervent exercise of soul, that both with us 
and you there may, in the Light of Christ, be 
a close search into the ground and motive, 
which induces the members of our religious 
Society, to connect themselves with others in 
associations for promoting what may osten- 
sibly appear to be benevolent objects! The 
spirit of the world, in its various transforma- 
tions, is continually seeking to catch the at- 
tention and draw aw ay the mind from a 
steady adherence to the gentle intimations 
and salutary restrictions of the Divine Law, 
but believing that our safety and real sphere 
of usefulness, very much consists in keeping 
out of the mixture, it becomes deeply obliga- 
tory upon us, that we labor to show by the 
humility and circumspection of our lives and 
conversation, that we are sensible of the awful 
weight of a holy profession herein. The sub- 
jugating power of the cross being carefully 
abode under, we should frequently find to our 
comfort and encouragement, that the expres- 
sions of our blessed Lord were in good degree 
verified upon us, “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own, but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” 


Extract from the Epistle of Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting to that of Indiana. 

We have been renewedly convinced, that 
the safety of our religious Society, both col- 
lectively and as individuals, is endangered by 
intimate association with the world, or join- 
ing its friendships and policy even in the pro- 
motion of useful and benevolent objects. 
our love is preserved chaste to the Bride- 
groom of souls, and our eye singly directed 
to Him, with fervent desires to “follow only 
where He leads, we shall be separate from 
every source of mixture and defilement, and 
answer the figurative description formerly 
given of the Church: “A garden enclosed 
is my sister; a spring shut up; a fountain 
sealed.” 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


One of the Dangers of Foreign Travel. 
A writer in the Christian Advocate calls at- 
tention to the frequency with which Ameri- 


If 


practices of using wine, and of disregarding 
the First-day of the w eck as a day of rest and 
religious observance. The following illustra- 
tion of this, is taken from his article. 

“Not long ago I met a very intelligent 
gentleman from New York who, with bis 
family, had been travelling on the Continent 
for about two years. He had just then left 
them at a central point while he took a tramp 
for about two weeks among the mountains. 
As we dined together one evening, he ob- 
served that I did not order wine as he did, 
and the following conversation took place: 

‘Don’t you ever use wines ?’ 

‘I never have done so in America, and I 
see no reason why I sbould in Europe.’ 

‘Well, I am a total abstainer at home, but 
I feel obliged to drink something while I am 
over here.’ 

‘Why do you feel so?’ 

‘O, if one declines it makes him the sub- 


ject of remark on the part of other guests, 


and I don’t like to be looked upon as singular 
in that way.’ 

‘But you are equally at liberty to remark’ 
on the habits of those who do drink, and I 
don't see why their conduct should be a law 
to you any more than yours a guide to them.’ 

He admitted that I was right, and was! 


taking the proper course, but still insisted| 


that the great majority who were known as 


total abstainers at home used wines more or) 


less when abroad. Of course, he may have 
desired to shield himself by including others, 
but still I believe he stated a fact which can- 
not be successfully contradicted. I have 
known a number of similar cases, and I see 
but few Americans who are 
here. Just as this man was led into the 
practice of drinking, so are multitudes. In- 
deed, every thing conspires to favor it. Dur- 
ing the intervals between the courses at the 
tedious table d’héte the wine card is presented 
to each guest, and if one indicates that no 
wine is wanted it is not infrequently the c 
that the waiter will repeat, in a tone expres- 
sive of surprise, and loud enough to be beard 
by those on the opposite side of the table, ‘No 
wine!’ 

This points one out for special notice, and 
perbaps be may observe, if he cares enough 
about it to observe at all, that people are 
whispering together as they glance at him. 

This is not altogether pleasant, especially 
if one has no acquaintance at hand with whom 
to converse, and after enduring it for awhile 
many people yield the point, and order a 
bottle of wine. 
this gauntlet without yielding to the im- 
perious demand of fashion must be pretty 
well grounded in the principles of total ab- 
stinence, and ready to defend them on occa- 
sion. Unless he has reached this point, he 
would best not travel in Europe.” 


** The Friend.” 


Natural History, Seine, &e. 
Leprosy.—In the Bombay Presidency (India) 
9,483 cases of this disease are sopuucen to be 
under treatment. 

Marengo Cavern.—During a geological ex- 
cursion through Southern Indiana, my atten- 
tion was called to the remarkable springs 
flowing out of cavernous openings in the 
v illage of Marengo. We explored the largest 


of these grottos for perhaps three- quarters of 


a mile, following the margin of an under- 


abstainers while} 





symmetrical, and the walls were gradually 
contracted so as to form a tubular passage. | 
way. There were a good many fish in the 

stream, but all of them seemed to be visitors 

from surface waters. This cave contained 
many interesting objects, especially several 
large stalagmitic « columns. The temperature 
was uniformly 52° F.; and the atmosphere, 

like that of many other Indiana caves, pos. 
sesses antiseptic properties of which the vik 

lagers take advantage, using the place as 4 
store-house for fruit, vegetables, and other 
provisions liable to decay. 

The geological formation of the region is 
favorable to caves, heavy beds of limestone 
being overlaid by sandstone. Here and there 
the surface rocks have broken down , forming 
sink holes varying in size, and supposed to 
communicate with subterranean passages. 

On the 9th of September, 1883, five young 
men, while rambling near Marengo discovered 
a crevice at the bottom of a large sink hole, 


‘and resolved toexplore. The passage widened 


into a vast subterranean chamber. The de 
‘scription thus far furnished shows the cav@ 
to resemble closely other great caves of the 
region. There are large halls embellished by 
‘stalactites, frost work, drapery, and various 
formations fantastic or grotesque. There 
are lateral branches from the main cave, lead- 
ing to pits and domes. There are gypsum 
rosettes, alabaster columns, limpid pools, 
sparkling incrustations and other subter- 
ranean wonders. The portion explored is 
estimated to exceed two miles in length.— W. 
C. Hovey in Scientific American. 

Alcohol in Bread.—In the fermentation o 
the dough by the use of yeast, in making 
bread, a certain portion of alcohol is formed. 
The most of this is drawn off by the heat in 
baking, but an appreciable quantity remains, 
and probably adds to the excellence of the 
bread. Many years ago a company was 
formed in London who erected works for 
baking bread in such a way as to condense 
and save the alcohol. It was easily done, 
and the aleohol was made and sold ; but after 
expending $100,000 the company failed. They 
could not sell their bread. They evaporated 
the alcohol from it so closely that the people 
pronounced it unpalatable and would not use 
it.—Scientific American. 

Alligator Skins —The most fashionable ma 
terial for small valises, satchels, hand-bags 
portemonnaies, and the like, is the skin of the 
American Alligator, and in all the Gulf States 
from Florida to Texas, these saurians are 


Surely, be who would runj hunted to supply the demand. 


A reporter of the New Orleans Picayune 
desiring to make some inquiry into the ex 
tent of the trade in their skins, visited several 
dealers in bides and furs of that city. In one 
warehouse he found several thousand of these 
skins being packed for shipment to New York 
and Boston. There were skins of young ones 
not much more than a yard long, and othe 
of alligators that must have measured from 
twelve to fifteen feet when alive. Only the 
skin of the belly and sides is used, the back 
with its coat of mail being thrown away as 
worthless. Eachskin was curiously checkered 
in squares, which being separated by inte 
secting grooves and w rinkled, gave the pec 
liar checkered appearance seen in all alligator 
leather. The flat parts of the skins are used 
for bags and satchels; while those part 
covering the knees and elbows of the mon 





ster’s legs are peculiarly suited for the fronts 
of boots and shoes. The average prices paid 
for fresh skins ranged from 10 cents for the 
smallest to 90 cents for the largest. The 
number collected in the New Orleans market 
has diminished from 100,000 to 50,000 a year, 
owing to the increasing scarcity of tbe alli- 
ators. 

The teeth of the alligator, which are round, 
white and conical, are mounted with gold 
and silver, and used for jewelry trinkets, and 
for teething babies to play with. 

Rain Fall of the United States.—The Signal 
Service has recently published a valuable 

aper on the geographical distribution of rain 
fall in the United States. This useful work 
on American climatology clearly shows that 
the great vapor sheet from the Gulf of Mexico 
extends northward in the middle of the agri- 
cultural season over nearly the entire coun- 
try east of the ninety seventh meridian and 
even beyond the lakes, the average July pre- 
cipitation within this area approximating four 
inches, and that of August from two to three 
inches. When it is remembered that an inch 
of water yields one hundred tons of water 
per acre, or about sixty thousand tons for 
each square mile on which it falls, these 
statistics afford the best possible proof that 
the climatic conditions on which the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the country depends are 
not deteriorating. The densest part of the 
Gulf vapor is thrown over the delta of the 
Mississippi, and is mostly diffused northeast- 
wardly to the west end of Lake Erie. While, 
therefore, the Gulf of Mexico, from which our 
chief supply of rain comes, remains, the nor- 
mal supply of rain for the country will not 
be materially reduced New York Herald. 

Deneholes.—These are pits, evidently of 
great antiquity, found in various parts of 
England, and supposed to have been flint 
mines, whence a supply of flint was procured 
for the rude implements of an early age. 
Some of these in Hangman’s Woods, Essex, 
have recently been investigated by a local 
scientific society. In that locality the chalk 
strata, in which flints are found, are covered 
with 50 to 60 feet of sum and gravel. The 
constructors of the deneholes had aunk per- 
pendicufar shafts about three feet in diameter 
and eighty feet deep, through the sand into 
the chalk, where they carefully excavate 
arched) chambers so as to form a double trefoil 
of 6 chambers, with the shaft in the centre.| 
The Wood is stated to contain about 70 of| 
these holes, the shafts of most of them being! 


| 


now closed by soil from the surface and sides. | from the least unto the greatest. I will put my law;them to come. | 
Russian Wolves—Thbe value of domestic |in their inward parts and write it in their hearts”— one man, altogether apposed tate he 
wolves in'that no matter who he is or what he is, or in what feelings of the community 1n-W ASR 


animals. annually destroyed by 
Europesin Russia is estimated at not less than| 
£2,500.400. The police reported 161 persons) 
killed byy wolves in 1875. It is fortunate for) 
the traveller that the wolf is very suspicious. 


A stick planted in the earth with some flutter- 


| 
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clay and chopped straw, and is closed at the 
end with a flat tile which can easily be re- 
moved from the inside of the house. When 
the time comes for removing the honey from 
these hives, the tile is removed, and the bees 
driven out for a time by the smoke of some 
smouldering straw. The same colonies con- 
tinue to occupy the same hives. 


Items. 

—The Finances of Odd-Fellowship.—In the Lven- 
ing Telegram, of Providence, of 9th mo. 17th, ap- 
et an article giving some statistics of Odd- 

ellowship, from which it appears that in the years 
1881 and 1882, the order received from its members 
over $10,000,000; and that the amount paid out 
during the same period for the relief of those need- 
ing help was about $3,700,000. In other words, 
about $6,300,000 of the funds collected, largely from 
mechanics and men of limited means, has been con- 
sumed in expenses! 


—WMarriage Regulations in Kansas.—From the ac- 
count of Kansas Yearly Meeting, the Smaller Body, 
published in The Western Friend for the Eleventh 
month, it appears that while adopting in part the 
rules of the Discipline of Ohio Friends, they retained 
the provisions of the old Indiana Discipline, which 
grant the privilege of marriage according to our 
order, where one of the parties is not a member, and 
also the clause giving children the right of member- 
ship where either parent isa member. The meet- 
ing was united in adopting a clause forbiddin 
membership to divorced parties who are sotnesttol 
to others while a former husband or wife is still 
living. 

The removal of the restriction, which for- 
merly was universal among Friends, forbid- 
ding the marriage of our members to those 
who are not of our Society, was one of the 
changes which tended to break down the 
barriers against a spirit of worldliness. This 
restriction was founded on the conviction, 
that husband and wife exercise so powerful! 
an influence over each other, that it is very} 
difficult for one to faithfully uphold a testi- 
mony to the spiritual principles of the Gospel 
as held by Friends, where there is opposition 
from a bosom companion. 


— Waldenses.—A Waldensian place of worship 
was opened in Rome on 11th mo. 25th. 


—Mennonite Doctrine—An abstract of a sermon 
delivered in Lancaster Co., Pa., by a member of the, 
Reformed Mennonite Church, bears an interesting, 
testimony to the spiritual nature of true religion. | 


these commandments are Written in the hearts of 
every man—that the time is now cémewhen “they; 


shall teach no more every man his neighbor, or say | Pp 


unto him, know ye the Lord ; for all shall know me, |! 


part of the earth may be his abode, whether he has 
read the outward scriptures, or heard of the coming 
of Christ in the flesh, the law of God is given to 
every one, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
can understand it—that if we obey this light within 
us we shall be accepted—that Christ died for our 
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Pennsylvania Hospital in this city to look 
after a patient who required surgical treat- 
ment, was ordered by the surgeon in attend- 
ance either to take off his hat, or to leave the 
ward. 

We were much surprised to learn that any 
such regulation had been adopted, or was 
attempted to be enforced, in that institution ; 
because, from its very commencement, it had 
been largely supported by members of the 
Society of Friends, whose religious scruple 
against removing the bat as a sign of honor 
to man, is widely known ; and probably there 
never has been a time when several of our 
members were not among its most active and 
efficient managers. As no consistent Friend 
could adopt such a rule, we did not see how 
it could bave found a place among the regu- 
ations framed for the proper conducting of 
that valuable charity,—especially as it might 
have the effect of excluding from the wards 
those who were deeply interested in particu- 
lar patients, as well as in the institution itself. 

So far as we have ascertained this regu- 
lation, as to removing the hat, rests on no 
authority emanating from the Managers of 
the Hospital, but is simply an arbitrary 
order or requisition of the surgeons them- 
selves. We think it is unnecessary in itself, 
that it comes from that pride which seeks 
for tokens of honor from men, that it tends 
to encourage a domineering spirit, and that 
it is inexpedient, because its tendency is to 
alienate the interest of a class of persons who 
have been liberal supporters of the institution. 

We have been reminded of the forcible 
language used by the late Charles Evans in 
“The Friend” for 10th mo. 5th, 1872, when 
commenting on an attempt made by one of 
the Judges of a Philadelphia Court to enforce 
a similar token of respect, by ordering the 
hat to be removed froma Friend who was 
present. C. Evans says: 

“ Were this extraordinary action in accord- 
ance with or sanctioned by any law of the 
State, it would be a disgrace to the place and 
the age, betraying a lingering existence in the 
community of that persecuting spirit which 
once filled the gaols of Great Britain with 
innocent Friends, because they would not 
violate their conscientious seruples, in order to 
gratify the pride and unjust demands of cruel 


din w Ithe Lanta} the — Blessed are they who and vindictive judges ; and in New England, 
<eep [the Lord’s) tewmandments,” it states that 


goaded on high professing Puritans to hang 
ministers of the gospel of Christ, because they 
resumed to set their feet within the limits 
ef their jurisdiction after they had forbidden 
But being the illegal act of 
to the spirit and 
lives, 
while we regret that he should tbus have 
sullied the dignity and equity of the position 
he holds, we disclaim any belief that in his 
determination that the members of religious 
societies should not act up to their religious 


ing piecé of linen is often sufficient to preserve | sins,—that it is His Light in the soul which must scruples when in court, or in his peculiar 


the carcaas of a slain deer or other animal for 
the hunter, When a Siberian finds his sleigh 
pursued by wolves, he frequently fastens a 
coat or 80%e spare garment toa string and 
tows it behind. So suspicious are the wolves 
of this novel object, that it is often sufficient 
to keep them from advancing ahead. 


Bee Cultur< in Cashmere.—In building the| - 


houses spaces are left in the walls of about 14 
inches in diateter and two feet deep—the 
usual thickness of the walls. Each of these 
cavities is line? with a mixture of mortar, 


call the sinner to repentance—that if we repent and | 
forsake our sins and give our whole heart to God, | 
we shall partake of the benefit of Christ’s atone-| 
ment—but that no outward rites or ceremonies can! 
save us, or are necessary to salvation. 


Sa | 
THE FRIEND. | 
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We are informed that recently a member 
of our Society having occasion to go to the 


notion, that men, in order to make a respect- 
able appearance there, must not wear their 
hats, be represents the opinion or feeling of 
“— other judge in the State.” 

he spirit of these remarks is applicable to 
the present case. Ifthe action of the surgeon 
had been “sanctioned by any law” of the 
Managers, it would have been “a disgrace” to 
them. But we believe that the issuing of an 
order that the Friend should not be permitted 
to enter the ward in future with his hat on, is 
“altogether opposed to the spirit and feelings 
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of the community” which respect the con- 
sistent course of those who act up to their 
scruples; but has little esteem for those whose 
self-importance seeks such homage, or for 
those who depart from their principles in 
subserviency to such demands. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The President has appointed a 
Board to consider the question of sending an expedi- 
tion to the relief of Lieut. Greely and his party, and to 
recommend to the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
jointly the steps the Board may deem advisable to be 
taken for the equipment and transportation of the relief 
expedition, and to suggest such plan for its control and 
conduct, and for the organization of its personnel as 
may seem to them best adapted to accomplish its pur- 
pose. The Board expected to meetin Washington this 
week. 

The Postmaster General has issued a circular to post- 
masters, in which he says: “In consequence of the re- 
cent reduction in the letter rate of postage, postmasters 
are directed to exchange for the public, as application 
may be made, the three and six cent denominations of 
postage stamps and stamped envelopes for others of dif- 
ferent denominations.” 

The Mescalero Indians have been given permission 
to send a delegation to Washington to complain to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the occupation of part of 
their lands by the Jicarilla Indians, who were recently 
removed to their reservation. 

A San Francisco telegram confirms a rumor that 
Claus Spreckels has “ cornered” the entire Hawaiian 
sugar crop. 
pounds, and the operation, it is said, will enable him 
to control the sugar trade of the Pacific coast. 

One of the largest recorded cattle sales was consum- 
mated on the 13th inst., in Denver, Colorado. H. D. 
and J. W. Snyder & Co., of that city, bought of Snyder 
Brothers, of Georgetown, Texas, over 29,000 head of 
cattle and 400 horses for 600,000 cash. 

The annual meeting of the Botanical Section of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences was held last week. The 
reports stated that the herbarium is believed to contain 
representatives of nearly three-fourths of the whole 
flora of the earth, which at the present time is com- 
puted to be about 100,000 species. 

About two thousand coal miners have been thrown 
out of employment by the suspension of a large number 
of mines on the Monongahela on account of the depres- 
sion of the trade. 

The State debt of Pennsylvania on the Ist of the 
present month, was $20,225,083, and the reduction dur- 
ing the year ending on that date was $506,300. 


The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 364, | the day of battle will be a day of victory. Our motto) of 


The quantity is estimated at 80,000,000 | 
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arrived and sold at 3 a 5} cts., per Ib., as to condition, 
and lambs at 33 a 6$ cts. 

Hogs were in demand at an advance: 5000 head 
sold at the different yards at 74 a 84 cts. per lb., as to 
quality. 

ForeIcn.—Violent gales prevailed throughout Eng- 
land on the evening of 12th month 12th, causing much 
damage in London and the provinces. The gale pre- 
vailed throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and was 
accompanied on the coast by heavy seas. The telegraph 
lines are much damaged and communication is serious- 
ly impeded. The gale was especially severe in Ireland, 
Scotland and North Wales. Inthe midland counties of 
England huge trees were torn up and carried away, and 
there was great destruction of property and personal in- 
jury. There was also some loss of life in that section. 
The low-lying districts of Birmingham are flooded. 

Official announcement is made that England resumes 
control in Basutoland, in compliance with the reqiest 
of a large majority of the natives of that country. 

A Hong Kong despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Com- 

pany, dated 12th mo. 17th, asserts that a French expe- 
dition composed of 6000 men, with a flotilla of gun- 
boats and steam launches, started several days ago from 
Hanoi for Sontay. The troops were landed seven miles 
|from the town and encamped without meeting the 
enemy or firing a shot. The assault upon Sontay was 
expected to be made on the 12th. The enemy’s forces 
is estimated at 20,000 men. 
__ The Press Association says it is enabled to state that, 
‘if Bac-Ninh and Sontay are attacked by the French 
|forees in Tonquin, the Marquis T'seng, Chinese Ambas- 
)sador, will promptly leave his embassy in Paris and go 
to England. ; 

It is rumored in Madrid that the Governor of the 
\Island of Fernando Po has telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment that a French vessel has taken possession of the 
Islands of Annabon and Carisco, in the Gulf of Guinea, 
belonging to Spain. 

Madrid, 12th mo, 15th.—El Parvenir publishes a 
manifesto from Ruiz Zorilla, the Radical, dated at 
London, 12th mo. 11th. The document is 12 columns 
in length, and defends the military rising in the Spanish 
army of last 8th month. It violently attacks the Bour- 
bons and the monarchical form of government, and 
|proclaims the necessity for a Spanish Republic. It 
states that the chief points of the Republican pro- 
‘gramme are as follows: Civil marriages, trial by jury, 
ithe abolition of slavery, the assimilation of the colonies 





|to the mother country, and reforms in every branch of| Rocky Mountains, near Podmore. 


\the administration. Zorilla severely criticises the policy 
\of the restoration. He considers that a revolution in 
\Spain is inevitable, is certain to succeed, and will not 
|be long delayed. He concludes by saying : “ A republic 
iis the only form of government that will allow Spain to 
jenjoy order, morality, justice, and liberty. Whether 
|the future struggle shall be one of peace or one of arms, 


" 





ral, the Prince being in Rome, that he should visit the 
second sovereign, namely, the Pope, who lives at peace 
with Germany, since it might otherwise be concluded 
that there was ill feeling between the imperial family 
and the Pope. It concludes by saying that there are 
no special or political motives involved in either the 
visit of the Prince to the King of Italy or to the Pope 
of Rome. 

Reichonnet, head of the political department of the 
Swiss Federal Council, speaking at a military banquet 
on the 14th, said: “Be on your guard. Let the Swiss 
people prepare to defend their country. Many black 
clouds are gathering on the European horizon. War, 
long averted, will hardly be escaped after 1884. It 
may even come next spring.” 

Among curious exhibits at the Munich electrical ex- 
hibition were a series of photographs representing the 
various changes and contortions produced in the human 
face by subjecting the different facial nerves of a patient 
to the action of electricity. The expressions of joy, 
pain, surprise and doubt were easily realized according 
to the nerve that was tonched by the electrode. Great 
attention is now being given by the medical faculty in 
Munich to the effect of the electrical current upon the 
nerves that control the heart. 

A cargo of 100,000 ewt. of American wheat has been 
brought by steamer from Hamburg to Laube, in Bohe- 
mia. This is the first cargo of American wheat ever 
imported into Austria. 

The Tamaulipas, the first steamer of the Mexican 
Transatlantic line, has arrived at Vera Cruz. 

Lima, 12th mo. 11th—El Bien Publico states that 
the Bolivian Commissioners had arrived at Santiago, 
Chili, and within forty-eight hours of their presenta- 
tion arranged a peace, the conditions of which would 
enable both armies to lay down their arms. The 
second troops of Caceras recognize the present Govern- 
ment. His submission has made a good impression 
here. 

12th mo. 14th.—El Bien Publico publishes a tele- 
gram, stating that Arequipa has been evacuated by the 
Chilians. It also publishes the President’s letter to 
Caceras, assuring the latter of his perfect security. 

Buenos Ayres, 12th mo. 13th.—The Departments of 
Salavina and Aquina, in the Province of Santiago del 
Estero, are suffering greatly from famine. Relief com- 
missioners are being organized here. 

The Canadian Department of Agriculture has been 
informed of the discovery of a large gold field in the 
The surface con- 
tains copper assaying 160 pounds per ton, and under it 
is the gold. 





ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Henry Longstreth, Bookseller, No. 738 Sansom St., 
Philada., has received a number of copies of a Memoir 
Anthony Benezet, compiled by Roberts Vaux, with 


which was 24 more than during the previous week, and | will always be, ‘ Never compromise with Bourbons, ” |additions by Wilson Armistead of Leeds, Pngland. It 


6 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 186 were males, 178 females: 54 died 
of consumption ; 27 of pneumonia; 32 of diphtheria; 
19 of scarlet fever ; 15 of croup, and 14 of old age. 


Markets, &e.—U. S. 44’s, 1148; 4’s, registered, 123};! 


coupon, 1244; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 127 a 134. 
Cotton.—There was very little movement, but prices 
were without essential change. Sales of middlings are 


xgnorted at 10$ a 10 cts. per pound for uplands and 
avew Urieansg, 


'El Parvenir will be criminally prosecuted for publish- 
|ing the radical manifesto issued by Ruiz Zorilla. 

| King Alphonso, of Spain, opened the Cortes on the 
|evening of the 15th, with the usual ceremony. {n his 
speech he deplores the late insursssfon among the 
military. ‘“ The sole result.-7-tiie incidents which oc- 
jcurred during the jew: tiey,” he said, “ was to increase 
| the cordialit» ¢f Spain with other countries and to pro- 
jvoke et fny return one of those manifestations which 
are only possible when monarch and people are united 


| 


Petroleum.—Standard white, 9 a 9} cts. for export, | in one sentiment, and which sufficiently compensated 


and 10 a 108 ets, per gallon for heme use. 

_ Flour continues duli.- Sales of 1850 barrels, includ-| 
ing Minpesgig-éxtras at $5.25 a $6; Pennsylvania! 
fanitiy at $5; western do., at $5.25 a $6, and patents 
at $6 a $6.75. Rye flour was steady at $3.75 per barrel. 


me for the excessive grief I was caused by the late in- 
surrection.” He refers to the prospective improvement 
of Spain’s commercial relations with France, Germany 
Portugal, Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands, South 
Awerica and the United States. The speech expresses 


Grain.— Wheat closed dull. About 9500 bushels red |the hope that the budget will be covered by the ordi- 


sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.12 a $1.134; No. 2 
at $1.074 a $1.12 per bushel, the latter rate for Dela- 
ware, and No. 3 red at $1.01 a $1.02 per bushel. Corn. 
—Car lots were unsettled: 11,000 bushels sold in lots 
at 61 a 64 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for prime yel- 
low; and new at 50 a 57 cts.; and 80,000 bushels sail 
mixed at 59 a 62 cts. 12th mo., 61 a 62 cts. Ist mo., 623 
a 63 cts. 2d mo., and 62} a 63} cts. 3rd mo. Oats.— 
Car lots were unsettled. About 12,000 bushels sold in 
lots at 38 a 404 cts. per bushel, according to quality, 
and 15,000 bushels No. 2 white at 39 a 40 cts. 12th mo., 
40 a 41 cts. Ist mo., 41$ a 42 cts. 2d mo., and 42a 43 
cts. 3d mo. Kye was unchanged. Small sales are re- 


ported at 65 cts. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were in demand at an advance : 2800 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 5 a7} cts. per 
pound, as to quality. 

Sheep were in fair demand at an advance : 8000 head 


these reforms are voted the Government will introduce 
an electoral reform bill, in which the universalization 


will be sent by wail to any addresson receipt of seventy- 
five cents, Special terms for a number of copes. 








A “ Friends’ Calendar for 1884,” designed for home 
and office use, having been prepared by several inter- 
‘ested Friends is now ready, and can be obtained on ap- 
plication either at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., or 
lof E. L. South, 6 North Sixth St.; or if desired will be 
mailed to any address. , 





PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. . 


Old muslin or linen, especially large piece such as 
sheets and table cloths, which are used in dressing 
|serious burns, are much needed at the Penrisylvania 


| Hospital, Eighth and Spruce. 
nary resources, and concludes by saying that after all| 


Packages will be sent for if the steward is n 0tified. 








Diep, 12th mo. 5th, 1883, at his home near Yard- 















of the suffrage will give equitable representation to all | ville, N. J., Samven ALLINson, in the 75th year of his 
social interests. The mission of this Cortes, it says, will! age, a beloved and valued member of Chesterfield 
then be ended. If the Government prevails at the new |Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear iriend was 
general election, it will submit to the next Cortes a| Strongly attached to our religions Society, anc: consistent 
scheme for revision of the Constitution. On the 17th, | in the maintenance of its doctrines and tostimonies. 
Sagasta assumed the Presidency of the Chamber of, But while actively solicitous for the welfare of the 
Deputies. In his address to the Chamber he urged the church, he labored yet more abundantly ‘for the benefit 
members to confine themselves to military, financial Of the dependent and criminal classes, Fle ever shrank 
and administrative reforms and social questions, and to from publicity, and was wont to regard) himself as an 
postpone purely political reforms to a future session, |Unprofitable servant. He was of late impressed with 

The North German Gazette, editorially commenting] the feeling that his earthly course wa%s drawing to a 
on the visit of the Crown Prince to Rome, says that |Close, but he calmly waited upon the vill of his Lord. 
International courtesy required that the Prince, in| After cheerfully mingling, during the: evening in the 
passing twice through the kingdom of Italy, should home circle, he retired to rest, and soc'n after midnight 
Visit the sovereign thereof, and that it was just as natu- “lie was not—for God took him.” —» 











